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1955 Business... 





Expanding business activity characterized 
1955 in New England as in the nation. Indus- 
trial production, particularly of durable goods, 
accelerated its recovery pace of late 1954. Al- 
though costly, the floods caused only short 
hesitation in the upward surge of general busi- 
ness. Widespread employment gains with rising 
wages and salaries sustained a strong consumer 
demand for goods and services. An unfilled 
backlog of business orders prevented undue 
inventory accumulation. Retail trade and con- 
struction activity were brisk and were fanned 
by unprecedented uses of credit. Commodity 
prices, outside the farm and food sectors, were 
subject to upward pressures. Bank credit ex- 
panded to meet needs but with some stiffening 
of rates and terms. 











As the successive months of 1955 rolled by, New Eng- 
land saw its earlier hopes for a busy and prosperous 
year increasingly confirmed. Reassured confidence in 
turn generated further stimulus to the economy. Con- 
sumer willingness to spend was supplemented by in- 
creased orders placed by business men. Factories aug- 
mented their work forces, lengthened workweeks, and 
expanded production. This expansion of output tended 
to accelerate in the second half of the year, particularly 
in industries producing durable-goods. Nondurable- 
goods industries also participated; New England’s shoe 
industry, for example, enjoyed one of its best years. 
Many general indicators confirm this surging business 
activity. New business incorporations were more numer- 
ous in each of the New England states than in 1954. 
Freight carloadings of New England railroads, despite 
extensive flood damage in 1955, surpassed those of 1954 
by a substantial margin. Electrical energy output in 
the region rose about nine per cent from 1954. 
Business activity was supported by a considerable 
flow of new orders, which expanded throughout most 
of the year, but with some leveling tendency in Novem- 
ber. The pattern of inventory accumulation, set in the 
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last half of 1954, continued, although by midsummer of 
1955 the pace started to slow up as new orders fre- 
quently exceeded shipments. During the fourth quarter 
the New England Purchasing Agents Association re- 
ported some drop in finished-goods inventories and a 
steadying of raw-material and work-in-process stocks. 
Some basic commodities, however, such as metals, re- 
mained in very short supply relative to demand. 

Under the impetus of this expanding business activ- 
ity, nonagricultural employment in New England 
moved steadily upward from a five-year low in Febru- 
ary and by October was three per cent above the year- 
earlier level and near its 1953 peak. 

Among the manufacturing industries, much of the 
1955 gain occurred during the last half of the year. A 
rising trend in electrical and nonelectrical machinery 
factories characterized the year and contrasted with 
activity in 1954 when employment in these industries 
steadily declined. Fabricated metal plants started to 
increase payrolls substantially in September and Octo- 
ber as did transportation equipment and instruments 
manufacturers. Among the nondurable-goods indus- 
tries, paper, printing, and chemicals led the expansion. 
Employment in shoe and leather plants also was well 
above 1954 levels. 

Nonmanufacturing gains were headed by contract 
construction employment which rose nine per cent 
above October 1954 levels to the highest October level 
on record. Service, trade, finance, and transportation 
industries also increased employment. 

On the other side of the picture, insured unemploy- 
ment dropped almost steadily during the year, and 
total claims in every month were well below those in 
the corresponding months of last year. By November 
total insured unemployment was 46 per cent below the 
vear-earlier level. Initial claims, likewise, continued 
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to drop and showed a year-to-year decrease in Novem- 
ber of 30 per cent. 

Expanding employment was accompanied by length- 
ening of the workweek in most major industries and in- 
creases in average weekly earnings to record high 
levels. Man-hours worked by production workers in 
New England manufacturing industries have, since 
April 1955, exceeded year-ago levels. The uptrend has 
been marked since July. Substantial increases have been 
made in both the durable and nondurable-goods indus- 
tries. Man-hours in durables have been running above 
year-earlier levels since June, with the October level the 
highest since March 1954. Man-hours in the nondurable- 
goods industries have exceeded 1954 levels throughout 
1955, with an October 1955 peak higher than for any 
month since September 1953. 

The over-all steadiness of the wholesale price index 
during the past year continued to reflect a balance 
between offsetting forces of the upward pressure of most 
industrial commodity prices and the down-trend in farm 
and food product prices. During the third quarter, how- 
ever, industrial commodity prices shot up by three per 
cent in the sharpest rise since mid-1950 and forced the 
all-commodity index up slightly. This trend, expanding 
to include most of the commodity groups, continued 
into the fall and winter. 

There was almost no movement in the cost-of-living 
index during 1955 as consumer prices held the stead- 
iest in some years. Trends of various components within 
the index generally followed patterns seen in 1954 as 
costs of rents and services rose and transportation 
prices fell slightly. Food prices, however, were steadier 
than in the previous year, rising slightly until June, and 
falling by October to near-January levels. 

The volume of retail trade in New England appears 
certain to set a new record in 1955, with the gains so 
far led by sales of automobiles and other consumer du- 
rables. The number of new cars registered in New Eng- 
land during the first ten months of 1955 was 22 per cent 
greater than that for the comparable period of 1954. 

The previous record level of sales achieved by New 
England’s department stores during 1954 is being sur- 
passed by 1955’s volume. Each month this year, the 
seasonally adjusted index of district department store 
sales has exceeded that of the corresponding month last 
year. Sales for the first 11 months were four per cent 
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ahead of those for the like period of 1954. Department 
stores have obtained a larger share of the market for 
major household appliances this year and the depart- 
ments selling these items have rung up the largest per- 
centage gains in sales. Other homefurnishings depart- 
ments, such as those selling furniture and housewares, 
have also recorded good gains over last year’s sales. An 
exception is the Radio, Phonograph and Television 
Department, where sales have lagged by about five per 
cent so far this year. Sales of children’s clothing gen- 
erally paced the moderate gains of apparel departments. 
Main store departments have reported better year-to- 
year comparisons than have those in the basement, 
indicating a lessened emphasis on price this year. As 
might be expected from the large sales gains of major 
household appliances, instalment sales of department 
stores have shown greater gains than have cash and 
charge sales. Increased payments, however, have kept 
collection ratios near year-ago levels. 

The volume of consumer credit outstanding at New 
England banks, consumer finance companies and credit 
unions expanded sharply during 1955. Extensive use of 
credit to finance the high level of purchases of automo- 
biles and other durable goods raised the volume out- 
standing at these institutions at the end of October 17 
per cent above that of a year ago. Large year-to-year 
gains in new credit. extensions were recorded each 
month. Repayments were generally larger than a year 
ago and collection ratios ran close to year-earlier levels. 

Demands for bank loans were strong in the first half 
of the year and later strengthened even more as funds 
were sought to finance expanding business volumes. 
Supplies of loanable funds, however, tended to be re- 
stricted by action of monetary authorities. Increasing 
tightness in the money and capital markets was reflected 
in rising borrowing costs and in more intensive usage of 
deposits and currency. Demand deposit turnover in the 
First Federal Reserve District reached an annual rate of 
about 22 times per year, ten percent higher than a yearago. 

Growth in consumer, real estate, and commercial 
loans of district banks kept pace with growth in the 
nation. Conventional loans on residential and com- 
mercial properties accounted for most of the increase in 
the real estate category. Borrowing by sales finance 
companies, textiles, chemicals and rubber manufac- 
turers was especially heavy. 
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Rates charged by leading banks on prime loans to 
commercial borrowers were raised in August and again 
in October to reach 3!2 per cent, the highest level since 
the early 1930’s. Average rates on real estate loans in 
New England tended to rise also, and terms became 
somewhat more stringent. Rates on consumer loans, 


however, have remained fairly stable as is typical of 


rates on higher-yielding loans. Terms on instalment 
sales contracts actually eased somewhat. 

Reduced amounts of loanable funds and higher aver- 
age rates on loans have resulted in more aggressive 
competition for deposits among financial institutions. 
Interest rates on savings deposits have been raised and 
advertising for accounts increased. New England banks 
as a whole have apparently gained commercial deposits 
from the remainder of the country, partly reflecting 
increased holdings of foreign deposits. Savings deposits 
have also increased at a faster rate than in the nation. 

Amid this unprecedented volume of spending and 
borrowing, New Englanders did not forget the savings 
habit in 1955. Their per capita savings reached new 
records, about five per cent above those of 1954. Their 
purchases of life insurance in the first ten months of 
the year rose about 25 per cent over those for compa- 
rable months of 1954. Their deposit balances at mutual 
savings banks rose eight per cent in the first ten months 
of 1955. Their holdings of United States savings bonds 
remained close to year-ago levels, due to strength of H 
bond sales and interest accumulations on E bonds. 

New England’s agriculture is heavily weighted by 
dairy and poultry. In both of these commodities, net 
returns to New England farmers have shown some im- 
provement in 1955 over the previous year. Because of 
this, New England agriculture has been somewhat 
more fortunately situated than has been true of the 
nation’s agriculture. 

The livestock industries have been helped some by 
lower grain costs compared to 1954, and this has tended 
to offset some of the other increased farm costs. Never- 
theless, costs are high and farmers feel the cost-price 
squeeze sharply. Although egg and milk prices are 
slightly higher, broiler prices have weakened this fall 
and the large potato crop is moving at low prices. Un- 
usually high milk production this fall will undoubtedly 
be reflected in lower prices starting in January. 

New England’s construction achievements in 1955 


are headed for another record. Contract awards, as 
recorded by F. W. Dodge Corporation, were for the 
first 11 months 17 per cent greater in amount than the 
previous record set in the first 11 months of 1954. The 
total for 1955 will exceed $1.6 billion. 

Contracts for nonresidential building were six per 
cent higher in 1955 than in 1954 according to cumula- 
tive 1l-months’ figures. Impressive increases were re- 
corded in contracts for commercial, manufacturing, 
religious, social and recreational buildings. 

Evidences of the residential building boom were ap- 
parent throughout New England. They reflected the 
seemingly insatiable desire for new homes and the easy 
credit terms which facilitated satisfaction of those 
desires. Although more limited availability of mortgage 
credit in the latter part of the year tempered the boom 
somewhat, 11-months’ comparative figures showed 1955 
residential building contracts five per cent above those 
for 1954. About 96 per cent of the new dwelling units 
were of one-family type. 

Public-works contracts, particularly for highways, 
have been very important in New England’s 1955 con- 
struction activity, with an increase of 85 per cent over 
1954 based on 11-month figures. 

New England’s resort proprietors enjoyed near-record 
vacation lodging business this year, second only to 
that in 1953. Good vacation weather prevailed during 
much of the year. The year started with the ski season 
breaking previous records. Spring business ran well 
above year-ago totals. The summer season was headed 
for new highs until about the middle of August when a 
combination of hurricane alerts, flood conditions and 
the polio epidemic began taking its toll of guest counts. 
Gains made during the other months were sufficient to 
boost guest occupancy of reporting lodging places for 
the first nine months four per cent above corresponding 
figures for 1954, but they were not quite enough to over- 
take the record set in 1953. Fall vacation travel ap- 
parently held up well, spurred in part by an excellent 
foliage display this year. 


Durable-Goods Manufacturing 


Most New England manufacturing industries showed 
decided strength during 1955. The electrical machin- 
ery industry increased employment sharply during the 
fall after a period of relatively slight growth during 
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earlier months of the year. Greatest expansion took 
place at plants engaged in research, development, and 
production of communication and electronic equipment. 
Wire and cable plants stepped up output in the fourth 
quarter, to meet increased demand for their products 
resulting from flood damage, and to take advantage of 
greater availability of copper. Production of heavy 
electrical machinery, however, declined as the region's 
largest producer continued to relocate such facilities 
outside New England in order to facilitate the modern- 
ization and expansion of its aircraft accessory turbine 
department in this area. Government contracts to New 
England firms for electronic equipment and for guided 
missile research and development were considerably 
expanded in volume from the previous year. 

The nonelectrical machinery industry increased 
employment by nearly 15,000 from the low point of 
November 1954 to mid-October 1955, and there is still 
a worker shortage in some skills. During every month 
since April, new orders received by Massachusetts 
factories in this industry have been from 40 to 50 per 
cent above a comparable figure of a year ago. Textile 
machinery production, as measured in foundry tonnage, 
outpaced comparable 1954 production in each quarter 
of 1955 by gains increasing from 20 to 47 per cent. 
Despite diversification by some producers, textile ma- 
chinery remains their major production item. New 
England machine-tool producers shared in the sharp 
spurt which was stimulated by the national machinery 
show in September and which raised new orders in Octo- 
ber to a level 135 per cent above that for October 1954. 

Demand for metals and metal products increased 
steadily during 1955. Steel ingot production in New 
England currently is averaging 90 per cent of capacity 
as compared with 60 per cent a year ago. Two new elec- 
tric furnaces have been completed and put into opera- 
tion at Bridgeport, increasing New England ingot 
capacity from 568,000 tons to 680,000 tons annually. 
The Everett blast furnace is operating at capacity and 
is able to produce only enough pig iron for current re- 
quirements. Foundries are very busy, particularly those 
connected with the textile machinery industry, and 
shops supplying castings for machine tools also have 
substantial order backlogs. Practically all users of iron 
and steel are operating on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
hot-rolled products in particularly short supply. Brass 
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mills in Connecticut were damaged by August floods 
but have resumed full operation. 

New England’s transportation equipment indus- 
try experienced varying trends in 1955. Employment 
picked up sharply in the fall at Connecticut's aircraft 
industry, thereby reversing a decline that had been 
under way since December 1953. The improvement. in 
aircraft business is due principally to large orders for 
commercial jet aircraft engines. Military contracts for 
aircraft equipment during the first Ll months of 1955 
dropped to less than half those for the corresponding 
months of 1954. Automobile assembly plants in Massa- 
chusetts continued to operate at high levels. Although 
small increases took place in shipyard employment, 
shipbuilding prospects in the Boston area are not good 
at the present time. U. S. Government contracts for 
ships and boats awarded to New England yards in the 
first 11 months of 1955 were valued at $38 million, a 
decline of 43 per cent from the volume received during 
the same period of 1954. 

Activity at New England ordnance plants continued 
the steady decline which began after the termination of 
hostilities in Korea. Employment in the industry fell 
from 22,000 in June 1953 to 14,600 in October 1955. 
Total contracts for ordnance awarded to New England 
firms have declined sharply since 1953, but those for 
research and development are now increasing. 

The lumber industry had a prosperous year in 1955. 
The market price of many grades of lumber and flooring 
increased during the year. Price increases particularly 
benefited the sellers of the better grades of beech, birch 
and maple, which were in strong demand in the furni- 
ture industry. The housing boom also stimulated a large 
demand for lumber and flooring. 

The furniture industry shared in the general pros- 
perity during 1955. Gross sales of most New England 
manufacturers will approach in volume those for the 
previous record year of 1953. Although labor and most 
raw material costs increased, firms were able to raise 
prices or redesign their new styles so as to maintain 
profit margins. Increasing attention was paid to the de- 
sign and development of new styles of furniture in order 
to meet aggressive competition from other regions. 


Vondurable-Goods Manufacturing 


The hard-hit New England textile industry is still 
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weathering adversities and hoping that its long period 
of adjustment is about) completed. Employment 
dropped to the lowest levels in years during the second 
quarter due to a long strike by cotton and synthetics 
workers. Production in) some areas was depressed 
by late summer floods. Additional mill closings have 
taken place during the year and others have been an- 
nounced for 1956. Yet the industry provided close to 
73,000 jobs in October, an increase over a year ago, 
and was still the region’s second largest source of indus- 
trial employment. 

Most segments of the industry reported a better level 
of operations during the second half of 1955. Order 
backlogs are better than a year ago, inventories are in 
good condition, and mill margins are improved. Plants 
producing woolen goods have enjoyed better demand 
than worsted plants. Cotton mill consumption exceeded 
year-ago levels in) September and October. Dyeing 
and finishing plants have shared in the improved 
business. 

Further demands for wage increases are expected, but 
the increase in the minimum wage to SL.00 an hour, 
effective March 1, should aid New England mills com- 
petitively against those in the South. The industry is 
waging a strong fight against further tariff cuts on 
textile products and is opposing unrestricted imports 
from Japan. 

Improving operations in the New England apparel 
industry, which began in the second half of last year, 
continued through 1955. Employment exceeded year- 
ago levels throughout 1955 and the workweek was 
lengthened. Although the fall seasonal peak in produc- 
tion was reached by mid-October, cold weather sustained 
production of heavy garments. Production for Christ- 
mas selling continued active until late in the year. 
Volume production on spring lines should begin earlier 
than usual because of the good open-to-buy position of 
retailers and the early 1956 date for Easter. 

New England shoe plants have enjoyed one of the 
best years on record. Output during the first ten months 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Flow of Funds in the United States 
1939-1953 


A book describing a new flow-of-funds system of na- 
tional ac ts and pr ting detailed statistical tables 
for the period 1939 to 1953 is now available from the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The purpose of the new accounting system 
is to provide a statistical framework for analyzing eco- 
nomic developments which covers financial as well as 

fi ial pr The structure of the system con- 
sists of separate sources and uses of funds statements for 
the ten major economic groups or sectors in the national 
economy, embracing all transactions that involve transfers 
of credit or money. 

The book will be furnished free upon request to officials 
and economists working on related subject matter in foreign 
and domestic governments, to central banks, to the press, 
and to public libraries and libraries of educational and re- 
search institutions. To all others, including member banks, 
the price of the book will be $2.75. 
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of 1955 exceeded the total for the corresponding period 
last year by 12.2 per cent. Through October, New Eng- 
land plants accounted for 37.4 per cent of 1955 national 
output, the largest share in many years. Most of the 
principal shoe centers shared in the increased business. 
Although the seasonal peak in fall and winter shoe pro- 
duction was reached in August, subsequent output has 
remained well above year-ago levels. Production was 
sustained during the fourth quarter because of heavy 
orders for spring shoes in anticipation of price increases 
and because of the early date of Easter in 1956. 

While operations of Connecticut rubber products 
plants were badly disrupted by late August floods, pro- 
duction was almost entirely restored by mid-October. 
In the rest of New England, plants have been operating 
at a good pace throughout the year with second and 
third-quarter operations generally above year-ago levels. 
Sharply increased prices for raw rubber have caused 
rising price trends for rubber products. 

The pulp, paper, and paperboard industry en- 
joyed another record production year in 1955. Although 
many labor and raw material costs increased, producers 
were able to increase their prices accordingly. Demand 
has been very strong and most New England manu- 
facturers had substantial order backlogs throughout the 
year. Recently announced wood pulp prices for the first 
quarter of 1956 show only slight increases over fourth- 
quarter prices. 

New England jewelry makers enjoyed a good year, 
with 1955 dollar volume expected to be ahead of a year 
ago. Seasonal expansion in operations to fill orders for 
Christmas merchandise reached its peak in October. 
However, the shift to spring lines is expected to be made 
more quickly than usual, as wholesalers and jobbers 
have placed substantial advance orders in anticipation 
of price increases and as manufacturers are anxious to 
fabricate as much jewelry as possible before the in- 
crease in the minimum 
March 1, 1956. 

The New England chemical industry has continued 
its slow but steady growth. Employment increased 7.1 
per cent in the 12 months to October 1955. The most 
rapidly growing segments of the industry are those con- 
cerned with the production of plastics and other new 
derivatives of organic compounds. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT TECHNIQUES, PART II 


Helping Exe 


ULIVeS Select 


New Eneland Plant Locations 


INTERVIEWS with senior executives of 78 multi-unit 
firms revealed that: (a) 30 per cent looked with favor on 
Massachusetts and New England as a potential site for 
plant location, (b) many executives were poorly in- 
formed about New England economic conditions and 
(c) better attitudes were generally associated with 
increased knowledge about New England.! 

This article completes the analysis of the interview 
findings with a discussion of (a) the best targets for 
promotional efforts, (b) executives’ evaluations of 
several industrial development techniques and (¢) pro- 
motional ideas for New England development groups. 
Because it is restricted to topics discussed in the inter- 
views, this article does not present a comprehensive 
analysis of industrial development techniques.? 

There is no “one best way” of promoting an area to 
all potential customers. The more knowledge an in- 
dustrial development group has of its area and of a 
potential industrial client’s individual situation and 
specific needs, the better its chance of maximizing the 
effectiveness of promotion. 

For some companies, any sort of promotion will have 
little or no effect. Among good prospects, however, a 
well-directed “contact” program can be very rewarding. 
If necessary preliminary investigations have been made, 
poor prospects can be recognized promptly, thus per- 
mitting proper scaling-down of promotional efforts. 


larecel or 


On the basis of information from the manufacturers 
interviewed in this study, probably the most fertile 
source of branch plants for New England communities 
is overcrowded industrial cities — especially New York 
and Detroit. Detroit is considered a particularly un- 
favorable location for nonautomotive or nonautomotive 
supplier manufacturers. 

A number of executives expressed a desire to stay out 
of the major metropolitan centers. Many of these execu- 
tives-want to locate in communities with between 30,000 
and 50,000 people. Three major reasons were given for 
this preference for smaller communities — greater labor 
productivity, lower taxes, and more desirable living 
conditions. In the light of these expressions, New Eng- 
land communities would be well advised to select as 
targets concerns in large cities where comparative wage 
rates are higher than in New England and concerns in 
areas dominated by one industry. 


Industrial Developers 


Executive interest in area promotion varies directly 
with the company’s need for new facilities. Industrial 
developers, therefore, must be on the lookout for indi- 
cators of a company’s need for new plant. facilities. 


1See “Executive Attitudes Toward Locating a Plant in Massachusetts,’ Monthly 
Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, November 1955. 

2The interviews were conducted by Donald R. Sohn, Research Associate at 
Harvard Business School, and Louis B. Barnes and John B. Stewart, instructors 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The study was sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Department of Commerce, the New England Electric System, 
the New England Gas & Electric Association, the Western Massachusetts 
Electric Company, and the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad in 
cooperation with this bank. 
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These can be best observed through direct) personal 
contact with the companies involved. Such indicators 
may include company growth which would require 
future expansion of facilities, new plant decentralization 
policies, and new product development. Sales depart- 
ments of many concerns are also important in. origi- 
nating company plans for new plants. 

In most corporations, decisions on plant location are 
made by more than one executive, although the presi- 
dent is almost always responsible to the board of di- 
rectors for the final decision. The ultimate decision is 
generally the result of group or committee recommen- 
dations. Typically, the president or division manager 
orders the plant selection process into action. Sub- 
ordinate officers then do most of the detail work and 
select a location which must be approved by the presi- 
dent and board of directors. Consequently, effective 
promotional coverage of the entire group of partici- 
pating execulives is highly desirable. In some of the 
larger corporations, each division requires individual 
attention because different individuals, and frequently 
different types of problems, are involved. 

The real estate departments of most larger corpora- 
lions go where instructed to go by the operating divi- 
sions. As a result, large area (e.g., state) promoters can 
probably devote attention most effectively at the oper- 
ating division level where area decisions are made. 
Small area (e.g., city) promoters might, in addition, 
focus attention on real estate departments which con- 
centrate their studies on selecting specific sites within 
large areas specified by operating divisions. 


Reaching hey Executives 

Interesting new industrial concerns in an area requires 
more than scattered advertising and casual contacts. 
It usually requires a continuous, time-consuming selling 
effort. Many executives claim that promotional material 
is valuable to them only when they are thinking of 
establishing new facilities. Unless they are to rely on 
pure chance, industrial developers must therefore keep 
abreast of current trends in corporate thinking and be 
ready to strike while the iron is hot the information 
a company wants must be readily available in usable 
form when the company wants it. 

Executives generally do not favor personal calls by 
area promoters unless their company is already inter- 
ested in buildings or sites. Some executives admitted, 
however, that for those willing to make the effort direct 
solicitation makes the greatest impression. 

Direct personal selling was unanimously endorsed as 
the most important element in a development campaign 
by successful promoters. To be effective, this personal 
sales approach must be based upon proper screening and 
research. With this adequate research background, cold 
canvass techniques have yielded results that have 
amazed their users. 

Industrial executives tend to think that direct mail 
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promotions, when handled correctly, are more useful 
than any other type of advertising. The most effective 
mailings are those sent to selected prospects who have 
already been personally contacted by the promoter. 

Mail advertisements which deal only in generalities 
are nearly useless. Specifically descriptive materials 
were believed more desirable. Some companies showed 
particular interest in receiving specific information 
concerning the availability of land and/or buildings. 
But such information must be complete in all respects 
to have a favorable effect. 

Executives generally think that newspaper advertis- 
ing by industrial development groups is valueless. A 
few qualified this by saying that isolated advertising is 
useless, but that thorough and continuous coverage for 
an extended time period, such as that done by some of 
the larger utilities, may be helpful in keeping the name 
and advantages of the area in front of people. 

In the opinion of the executives of a large public 
utility which spends $100,000 per year on area adver- 
tising, national advertising cannot “get anywhere” un- 
less it is backed up by a full-scale program. The man- 
ager of this concern’s area development department 
advises communities in his company’s area not to under- 
take an advertising program if they have only a limited 
amount available for industrial development. He be- 
lieves that the funds can be used to considerably greater 
advantage by keeping a man on the road or by develop- 
ing information through research which can be used by 
the public utility in its selling effort. 

Among the executives interviewed, railroads had the 
best reputation in the industrial development. field. 
Utilities were second, while chambers of commerce had 
the poorest reputation. A few chambers of commerce 
were considered good, however, while some utilities 
were mentioned as being outstanding area promoters. 
Banks, although used less than the other agencies, were 
considered a particularly reliable source of information. 

Executives were sensitive: to “not being wanted” and 
to community attitudes toward their company. At the 
same time, most companies claimed that neither south- 
ern nor northern concessions or “door prizes” attracted 
them. As one executive put it, “Concessions are not 
important, but being wanted is very important.” 

Some companies would be attracted by concessions 
only in those cases where the choice lay between other- 
wise equal communities. A few felt that concessions 
were indicative of community good will. 


Promotional ldeas for New England 


Among the suggestions for improving area promotion 
made by the executives which apply specifically to New 
England development groups are the following: 

1. Gather information on the area’s resources and 
liabilities, and maintain complete, up-to-date commu- 
nity and property files. Several executives said that de- 
velopment groups should have information available 
when it is wanted. Many also emphasized that they pre- 
ferred statistics, especially in the form of comparisons 
with neighboring areas, rather than generalities. 

2. Emphasize the area’s assets to concerns for which 
these advantages are important. For instance, deep 
water facilities were important in a number of indus- 
tries, but very little was known about New England’s 
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harbor facilities. Many executives commented that 
there were no particular reasons why their company had 
no plants in New England, but they knew of no reasons 
why they should have plants there. 

3. Concentrate on companies which have a_ large 
sales volume in New England but which have no plants 
in the region. As one executive put it, “Massachusetts 
could make a survey of suspected markets, getting 
enough data so as to be able to sell a potential supplier.” 

1. Present the area’s labor history in measurable 
terms. Many executives think that New England has a 
poor labor relations record. 

5. Present complete information on the availability 
of workers, skills, and average wages in various in- 
dustries compared with other areas. Several executives 
commented that they rarely receive satisfactory in- 
formation concerning either the availability or going 
rates of labor, but that this is often the information in 
which they have the greatest interest. There was also a 
definite impression that New England is a high wage 
area probably because of the textile industry. 

6. Capitalize on the research facilities and technical 
skills of the area. 

7. Develop more active participation by local busi- 
nessmen, bankers, and labor in community industrial 
development efforts. 

8. Zone suitable land for industrial use, place some 
strategic land under option, and prepare a site for in- 
dustry. Obtaining suitable tracts of land in industrial- 
ized areas is becoming more and more of a problem. In 
addition, one executive mentioned the favorable effect 
which is obtained if an industrial location is leveled, 
graded, and prepared for industry. He said, ““This 
makes a good impression on buyers even though it is 
more expensive — it’s more than worth it.” 

9. Consider the construction of modern buildings in 
attractive surroundings for lease to manufacturers. The 
existence of new buildings or an industrial park financed 
by local subscription to an industrial foundation is 
concrete evidence to many executives that new industry 
is wanted and that the community is really willing to 
assist new concerns. 

10. Don’t base development programs entirely on 
advertising vacant industrial space. Poorly prepared 
advertising of old buildings tends to create unfavorable 
attitudes toward the area. Communities with vacant 
space must prepare thorough and reliable engineering 
studies, together with maps, pictures, and economic 
data, to convince skeptical executives of the suitability 
of such space. But since many concerns need tailor-made 
plants and others will never occupy mill space, com- 
munities with vacant space must not direct all their 
efforts merely to using old buildings. 

11. Combat the widespread impression that New 
England is an ultraconservative area. Development 
agencies might very well follow the advice of one 
executive who said, “New England definitely has an 
unwarranted black eye as a result of the move made by 
the shoe and textile industries. I would be primarily con- 
cerned with counteracting the public impression that 
New England is not progressive. Because I think many 
people feel this way toward New England business, | 
would attempt to promote the idea that there is now a 
new and progressive element in New England business.” 
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Consumer Food ¢ 


ConsuMERs can look forward to plentiful food supplies 
in 1956 and retail food prices are expected to remain at 
about current levels, according to recent estimates by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Consumers may well wonder why their food bills will 
be just as high in 1956 as they were in 1955. [t would 
be natural to assume that continued high production 
would eventually lead to somewhat lower food prices. 

One partial answer is that an expanding population 
requires larger amounts of food. But it is evident, for 
the present at least, that food production is expanding 
well ahead of the demands from an increased population. 

Two important trends seem to be influencing the 
food price picture. First, the average consumer is buy- 
ing increasing amounts of what the nutritionists call 
protective foods, namely, livestock products such as 
meat, dairy products, and poultry products, as well as 
fruits and vegetables. These foods carry a higher price 
tag than the foods that they have replaced in the diet, 
such as cereal grains and potatoes. 

Secondly, consumers are paying far more for market- 
ing services, as shown in the accompanying chart. This 
is partially due to higher marketing costs such as labor, 
transportation, and the like. But, more important, it 
is due to buying items with more “built-in maid service. 

It is expected that these trends will continue in 1956, 
with consumers spending about one-fourth of their in- 
come for food. Based on the assumption of somewhat 
higher consumer incomes, this will also mean a slightly 
higher total expenditure for food by consumers. 

Many consumers are interested in how large a share 
of their food dollar is paid to farmers and how large a 
share goes for marketing services. As noted earlier, 
marketing charges are showing a steady upward swing, 
while the prices that farmers receive continue to drift 
downward. 

After rising much of the time since World War II, 
charges for marketing a typical basket of food products 
in 1955 were 19 per cent above the 1917-19 average. But 
the farm value, or payment that farmers received for 
the equivalent raw products, was 15 per cent less. Con- 
sequently, the United States Department of Agriculture 
says that the farmer's share of the dollar that consumers 
spend for food declined from 19 cents in 1917-19 to 
{1 cents in 1955. 

Here of the trends which government 
economists expect to see in 1956 as to food supplies, 
consumption, and prices. 

Abundant supplies of meat next year should allow for 
continued high consumption. Retail prices will probably 
average about the same as this year, with lower prices 
for pork about offsetting slight increases for other kinds 
of meat. 
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The steady upward trend in poultry meat consump- 
tion will probably also continue although per capita 
consumption may level off. Poultry meat prices are 
more difficult to predict, but United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates give little reason to expect any 
substantial changes. 
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Yutlook for 1956 


Kee production is expected to total about the same 
for the first six months of 1956 as a year earlier, with 
prices possibly averaging a little lower during the first 
quarter of 1956. Prices during the last half of the year 
will be influenced strongly by the number of birds 
started next spring. With a favorable egg-feed price 
ratio, the economists feel that larger numbers of birds 
may be started, with resulting lower egg prices in. the 
fall of 1956. 

Milk production shows signs of continuing its upward 
climb, influenced strongly by lower feed prices and im- 
provement in the quality of cows. The anticipated in- 
crease in production in 1956 may be about equal to the 
increased demand due to population increases. In ad- 
dition, the general consensus seems to be that there may 
be a slight increase in per capita consumption. There 
seems little reason to expect any substantial changes in 
prices from comparable periods in 1955. 

Somewhat more fresh and processed fruits will be 
available this fall and winter than last. Fresh fruit prices 
this winter will probably be slightly below 1955 levels 
with the exception of oranges, which may be up slightly. 

Commercial production of vegetables for fresh market 
sale is expected to be slightly above 1955 levels, partic- 
ularly if average weather conditions replace the adverse 
conditions of the previous year. Consumption of proc- 
essed vegetables during early 1956 may be a little below 
the rate of a year earlier. 

In summary, it is expected that consumers will con- 
tinue to receive record-high incomes in 1956 and that 
they will spend about one-fourth for food. The increase 
in food expenditures, however, will be mainly for the 
more expensive, highly processed commodities. This 
will have the net effect of continuing for another year 
the tendency for slightly increased total food expendt- 
tures resulting from buying highly processed com- 
modities and paying the necessarily increased market- 
ing charges. Farmers are faced with a further slight 
decline in their share of the consumer food dollar. 
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